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BLACK AND BLUE 


Let it-enot be imagined, from the title of this 
paper, that it is a narrative of Combat. On the 
contrary, it tells of true love, running (despite the 
proverb) very smoothly upon velvet lawns. I 
write of Croquet: the most dangerous game that 
ever yet was invented by the Winged Boy ; worse 
than the Polka; subtler than Duets; as bad and 
more protracted than Blind Man’s Buff. Cupid 
indeed! I tell you the lad stands under no such 
name in these days ; his address is Cremer Junior. 
Let Materfamilias look to it, and suffer no eldest 
son, or eligible offspring male of hers, to set foot 
within the domestic croquet-ground—a croquet- 
ground used by the ‘dear girls’—of any family that is 
‘undesirable ;’ and I need not say what that means. 
I tell you that the sward is rolled by Venus, and 
kept green and tidy by the Graces, and set with 
rings by Hymen himself. I protest that Man- 
traps ought to be written up, legibly, at the 
entrance of every such place of amusement; or, 
Whoever enters here, leaves Celibacy behind, in a neat 
scroll. 

I make no complaint against the young ladies 
who do the mischief; they can’t help it; they 
are not responsible agents ; but I do think young 
men should be warned. Doubtless, my dear 
Materfamilias, you would suffer this young captain 
of yours (dearly as you love him) to volunteer 
for the most dangerous enterprise in the way 
of his profession ; but would you give your con- 
sent to his walking, unvaccinated, into a house 
where there was small-pox? Would you let him 
roam where scarlet fever of the most malignant 
character is known to lurk? I think not. Then 
do not suffer him to touch a mallet in the croquet- 
ground of the Smoothsward family. For have not 
all the Miss Smoothswards scarlet fever? Do they 
not all admire red coats and captains? And ah! is 
he not very liable to reciprocate that dangerous 


malady? Nay, can he help reciprocating it ?| 


What can a poor man do who is Black (for instance) 
to Miss Araminta’s Blue; both on the same side— 
‘partners’ they call themselves already—and bound 


to serve and cherish one another, whether winning 
or losing, until the game’s end? Even at starting, 
has he not to measure her distance from the stick- 
gay with its coloured rings (rings again !), and kneel- 
ing upon his knees, if he will—and he generally 
will—place her ball in its proper position. Then 
comes openly expressed admiration of her play 
(secretly of herself), and honeyed praise of all her 
winning ways. When she misses, he sympathises 
with her misfortune, which is even a still more 
dangerous thing to do. Then, after an interval 
passed in agreeable pantomime, during which 
Yellow, the adversary, is playing her little game 
perhaps with another victim, it is Black’s turn to 
distinguish himself. 

He does his very best, you may be sure, in 
order to get up with Blue. If he attain that goal, 
well and good, if we may apply such words to a 
henceforth unbroken course of shameless flirtation ; 
but if not, she actually comes back for him. Yes, 
under the shallow pretence, that it is better to help 
a friend than get on herself (which is by no means 
the principle the little hussy generally acts upon, 
for only remark how she snubs poor Green, if she 
throws out any little lure to catch the captain)— 
upon this transparent pretext, I say, Blue comes 
out of her way to ‘croquet’ Black, and having 
done so, ‘keeps company’ with him, so far as it is 
practicable, for the rest of the game; shields him 
from harm by scattering other balls away which 
threaten him, and propels him (for the captain is 
not sharp at anything, and croquet is no excep- 
tion) through rings which he would never other- 
wise traverse. It is to this part of the insidious 
game that we particularly wish to call the atten- 
tion of Materfamilias. The captain, although he 
can do nothing for himself, has yet the audacity 
to imagine that his advice is worth having; and 
while Blue is putting him through his hoop, he 
will throw himself flat upon the ground, and affect 
to direct her ‘croquet’ with his foolish eye. In 
this barefaced attitude of adoration, he remains 
many seconds, and nobody believes that he is 
looking at a black ball all that time. No; he i 


regarding the prettiest little foot and ankle in all 
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the world (as he thinks), fringed with a rare 
petticoat of divers colours. From this prostrate 
condition, it is ten to one if (metaphorically speak- 
ing) the captain ever rises. From the:slave of 
the croquet-ring to the dependent position ot 
husband, there are not many steps; an alliance 
at this seeming innocent game being but too soon 
changed into a partnership (with unlimited liability) 
for life. Crede experto. Believe one who has himself 
succumbed to Cup—to Cremer Junior. I don’t mean 
to say that the capture is in all cases wholly com- 
pleted in one afternoon. It was not in my own 
case; but the net was thrown well over my head, 
and to draw back would have been a work of the 
greatest difficulty, and even danger, for she had 
a fire-eating brother. It is said that the patentee 
of this Jest-in-Earnest, this Business-with-Pleasure, 
this Croquet, is not remunerated in the ordinary 
way, but has a Royalty upon every marriage, the 
preliminaries of which take place upon any 
croquet-ground; and I need not say that the 
Inventor is already one of the richest men in 
Great Britain. Never was any husband-catching 
apparatus so audaciously contrived; never was 
bait so killing, and yet so careless of conceal- 
ment. For except this definite and reasonable 
purpose of promoting matrimony, croquet has 
nothing to boast itself of. It cannot pretend to 
be an amusement like billiards, or even bagatelle. 
It is only children who take delight in it for its 
own sake. Unless there is a combination of the 
sexes, adults cannot be got to play at it. 

It is true that at both the universities, the grand 
old bowling-greens have been very generally turned 
into croquet-grounds ; but this infamous sacrilege 
has not taken place without retribution. Its 
authors—the young bachelor Fellows—have paid 
for it by tens and fifties. They soon found that it 
was insufferably tedious to pursue the thing among 
themselves ; but they looked to enjoy it at the 
periods of Commemoration, or the May Term, when 
the ladies come up to see their college relatives, 
and blossom in the desert courts, and make the 
silent cloisters echo silver laughter. These mis- 
taken young men, being semi-vowed to celibacy, 
having taken the veil as it were, and renounced 
the giddy world in favour of eating and drinking 
(that is, a university life), imagined that they were 
not as other men are, but superior to the blandish- 
ments of Blwe and all her sister-sirens. Never was 
confidence more misplaced. During the very first 
croquet season at Cambridge, it is computed that 
four-and-thirty Fellows of colleges, previously 
accounted love-proof, were taken captive, and 
eventually victimised at the altar of Hymen. Only 
one escaped by being jilted just at the last moment, 
and who, having tendered the resignation of his 
Fellowship, had the greatest difficulty in getting it 
back again. His opinions upon Croquet are about 
to appear in a neat pocket-volume ; it is said, how- 
ever, that he has written them in Latin—a lan- 
guage more familiar to him than his mother (and 
sister) tongue—a circumstance which, I am afraid, 


will much diminish its usefulness. How will Blue 
recognise her wicked self as Que ceruleum colorem 
duxerat, and much more, when the wretched Black 
being merged in her, and losing all his individu. 
ality, the satirist malignantly denominates her 
Livida—Black and Blue.—However, Latin or Eng- 
lish, it will be a book which no bachelor’s library, 
who intends to remain as such, should be without; 
and I cordially wish it success, although it will 
appear too late to benefit the present writer. It 
would be too painful to me to describe in detail 
the arts through which I fell a victim to Cupid’s 
Clip and Mallet, although I feel that I should be 
therein a my sex a service. Those of them who 
have only played at this game with men, or with 
their own sisters (which is equally stupid), can 
have no conception of what a vehicle for tender 
sentiments croquet can be made. The experience of 
such persons is probably confined to quarrels arising 
from various causes—disputed position, backed by 
the most conflicting testimony ; disobedience to the 
head of the side; disinclination to consult any 
interest save that of their own ball; and accu- 
cations, only too well grounded, of not hitting fair.* 
Even the Smoothsward girls quarrel like Kilkenny 
cats when playing alone upon the domestic croquet- 
ground ; but when there are Eligibles present—ah 
me! one would think that the Golden Age was 
revived again in the persons of that happy family. 
All is smile and sunshine then. Every mallet has 
its billet. What music is there in the clicking— 
‘kissing’ they call it at billiards—of Blue and 
Black! What opportunities for pretty sayings ! 

‘Shall we go on together ?’ inquires the siren. 

‘Yes, together, murmurs the captain; ‘always 
together. 

‘ Shall I put you through your ring ?’ 

‘ Ah, yes ; let one ring serve for both, Araminta.’ 

Whereat she makes ‘a following stroke, and 
adds: ‘ There, you’re getting on famously ; you’ll 
soon be a rover.’ 

*I never wish to “rove” again,’ sighs the Ninny- 
hammer. 

No wonder that the Belgravian Matron, despair- 
ing of getting her daughters off by the ordinary 
methods of dinner and ball, attempted Kettle- 
drums—parties in the afternoon to tea and croquet. 
Even in the spacious gardens of Belgrave Square, 
however, flirtation could not be carried on as in 
the country. The butcher and the baker would 
stop their carts by the —s and standing up 
in the seats thereof, not only observe the progress 
of the game, but make remarks upon it—no doubt 
intended to be encoura: ing, but which were in 
reality most offensive. ‘ We 1 done, me lady ; that 
was a good un, that was’—‘ Hit un again ;’ and so 
on. It was next to impossible for ‘me lady’ to 
effect a capture under such circumstances as 
those. And yet she did what she could. I was 
‘hobbled’ at a kettledrum in town myself, although 
the actual coup de grdce was not given there, but 
subsequently at a croquet in the country. This 
pastime has grown so familiar, that one forgets 
when it arose; and I should like (if it be not 
improper to apply to the Garter King-at-arms 
with reference to such a matter) to know at what 


* About ninety-nine out of every hundred men cheat 


by ‘shoving,’ or otherwise, at this game, ‘and a still 
greater proportion of females.’ l 
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~ period precisely, in English heraldic history, a 
mallet couchant upon a ground vert became the 
k cognizance of every young lady upon her promo- 
ls tion. 
r 
: MARRIED BENEATH HIM. 
# BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LOST SIR MASSINGBERD.’ 
ll CHAPTER XXX.—AN UNWELCOME PATRON. 
: Money, let us concede, is not everything, but it 
g is a very great deal. The young philosopher may 
ye smile at the solemn manner in which it is referred 
0 to by those who shew reverence for little else ; he 
h may make merry with the serious change that comes 
2 over the cheery and good-tempered business-man 
f while he is worshipping at Mammon’s shrine ; but 
. there is really something wondrous and almost | P 
; terrible in the power of money, and such as belongs 
e to few other things. To have too much of it, is 
y agreed upon all hands to be a very dangerous matter, 
1- likely to lead its possessor to his eternal ruin, 
x When Garrick shewed to Johnson his villa and his 
M gardens, expecting to hear them admired, the 
i lexicographer greatly disappointed him by replying: 
- ‘Ah, David, David, these are the things which 
y. make a death-bed terrible!’ On the other hand, 
as an empty purse is said on good authority to be an 
— equally perilous ‘possession, and indeed has been 
id entitled by a divine of the English church ‘the 
very devil.” Finally, even moderate wealth has 
been inveighed against ; that fatal gift, a little 
ys competence, which prevents a man from exerting 
his energies, and makes him useless all the days of 
a? his life. 
rd But where Mammon shews himself most hate- 
att ful and most strong, is when he is set in opposi- 
tion to human love; when he stands frown- 
y- ing between two fond hearts that would fain be 
; one ; or sits upon the tomb of the dead, and un- 
- links the loving hands of the survivors, who now, 
2. that they have lost their common friend, should 
ot surely have journeyed on more closely knit together 
re, than ever. What a legacy of disappointment, and 
in jealousy, and hate do men often leave behind them 
ld among those, too, against whom they may have 
up had no ill-will! How often has the grave of a 
P88 parent been the gulf which has sundered brother 
bt from brother for ever in this world! How 
a often have Tenderness, and fostering Care, and 
eo the Self-sacrifice of a whole life, been erased from 
to the conscious heart by a single pen-stroke in a 
as dead man’s will! The deepest affection is dried 
vas up, the keenest gratitude is blunted ; and Confi- 
gh dence and filial Love—the very elements which 
out have most hallowed the Past—are plucked up in a 
his moment by the roots, and cast aside for ever. 
a The evil that we do lives after us ; and the last deed 
_ we do—the making of our will—may sow more ill 
hat than all that we have planted in that teeming soil, 
fie the human heart, throughout our lives. 
-_ When Frederick Galton, having turned his only 
still relative out of doors, shut himself up in his own 
bedroom, next to that in which lay his father’s 
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corpse, it was not only to grieve. His grief was 
great and genuine, but it was mingled with—I had 
almost written mitigated by—a bitter sense of 
wrong. He thought, with tears, of the thousand. 
ways and words wherein the good doctor had shewn 
his love for his son. The driving-gloves that were 
lying on the hall-table as he came upstairs; the 
watch that some one had transferred to his chamber 
from the pillow of him who had now done with time 
for ever ; the Bible which that nerveless hand had 
given him poate and years ago—the sight of these 
things stabbed him like a sword. But the thought 
of a beautiful and loving face watching for him 
with patient sadness, also occurred to him, and stayed 
his tears for him that had done her wrong, and set 
his teeth in hate against the officious fool that had 
advised the doing of it. 
Alone, then, in that desolate home, Frederick 
assed the weary days that elapsed between the 
death and burial of his father—such days as are 
like no others in the experience of our lives ; 
when the awful stillness of the house is broken 
by yet more awful sounds, and strangers come 
and go at will in the chambers that were once 
so sacred, and minister to him who cares not 
now for loving service. The young man need 
not have been without company, had he been 
disposed for it. Squire Meyrick (whose son was 
not at home, it being term-time at Camford) 
came in person to invite him to the Grange. Mr 
Tregarthen called, and was very pressing in his 
desire to see him. But the orphaned lad would 
see nobody. He well knew that the chief object 
of both these gentlemen’s visits was to induce iim 
to be reconciled to his uncle, the news of their 
gee having a far and wide. Wherever 
the good doctor’s death was talked of, the marriage 
of Frederick was discussed also, and the estrange- 
ment that had already grown out of that ill-judged 
union. Even on the day of the funeral, when half 
the gentry of the county, who had come over 
the snowy wastes for miles to do honour to their 
old friend’s memory, were assembled in that low- 
roofed breakfast-room at Casterton, the conversation 
turned at least as much upon the son as on the 
father. How strange and indecent it seemed that 
Mr Morrit should not be there among them on 
such an occasion as that! How resentful must the 
oung man have been of a few words of censure ; 
Ge impatient of wholesome control! Such conduct 
towards his natural guardian was not the ee to 
conciliate the public opinion, already outraged by 
his choice of a serving-maid for his partner for 
life. And with respect to that matter, what was 
to be done in future, in case he should choose to 
live at Casterton? It was quite impossible that 
their wives and daughters could upon Mrs 
Galton. That would have been an encouragement 
to every dairymaid in the county to entrap the 
affections of her master’s son—a positive premium 
upon that vice which is erroneously called Pamela, 
or Virtue Rewarded. And was she really a respect- 
able girl, by the by, eh, was she? Then the old 
gentlemen’s heads w knowingly, and they 
whispered to one another in unctuous tones; 80 
that when the poor a man - ery in his 
sombre garments, pi e and hi , and looking 
as unlike a gay Lothario as could be, they set him 
down as a sort of Joseph Surface. 
If the gentry of Downshire expected homage from 
Frederick ton, or the slightest trace of apology 
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for his late offence against Society, in look, or air, 
or tone, they must assuredly have been disappointed. 
His mannerto Mr Tregarthen of Tregarthen, the first 
commoner in the county, and who had married, it 
was understood, a lineal descendant of William the 
Conqueror, was at least that of equal with equal. 
He was courteous, as Sir Charles Grandison, to all, 
and acknowledged with feelin = expressions of 
8 thy ; but he understood what was passing 
ry “their minds concerning him and his as 
clearly as though he had overheard their recent 
talk ; there was antagonism between them and 
him ; and in his heart he cursed the social usage 
which brings together a herd of mere acquaintances 
to divide the last duties to the dead with his 
nearest and dearest. Mere Respect, however deep 
and genuine, should not be permitted to walk side 
by side with Love to the foot of the grave, and the 
sacred tears of grief should be suffered to flow 
unrestrained and out of sight of curious eyes.* Yet 
rarely, perhaps, had the obsequies of any man been 
attended by more genuine mourners than followed 
Dr Galton to the grave. Almost every man and 
woman in Casterton, however poor, had put on a 
piece of crape or ribbon in token of that friend 
whom all had lost, and were waiting hushed and 
solemn in the church or in the God’s-acre. They, 
too, had heard, and greedily discussed, the breach 
between uncle and nephew ; but they were more 
immediately and materially concerned in the good 
doctor’s loss than their betters, and it was that 
which mainly filled their minds. Many a horny 
hand was raised by that grave-side to wipe away 
tears from unaccustomed eyes; many a mother 
held up her child as the dark coffin was lowered 
into its bed, and bade it look its last upon the best 
friend that mother had ever had in sickness and 
in sorrow. Mr Morrit read the beautiful service 
for the dead with his usual distinctness of utter- 
ance, but every now and then he paused, for there 
was something in his throat that went nigh to 
choke him. When all was over, the crowd still 
stood around the sacred place, as though expecting 
Frederick and the curate would reach out a hand to 
one another. Mr Tregarthen leaned over towards 
the latter, and whispered something into his ear, 
but the moment had gone by for such an act, even 
if he suggested it; the young man had already 
turned, and was walking homeward with hasty 
strides. 

At the churchyard gate, however, some one 
hailed him by name, and there stood Mr Thomas 
Morrit, holding out five very shaky fingers. 

‘This is a very bad business, Master Frederick, 
hiccuped he ; ‘I don’t mean my poor friend, your 
father’s death, because death happens to all; but 
this other affair—your marriage” 

Frederick stopped and stared at the audacious 
speaker with a look of dumb surprise ; then he 
strove to pass on, but the other seized his hand, and 


“The Irish funeral-processions which emerge from 
Whitechapel, have been the subject of censure ; the first 
two coaches contain the weeping relatives; then half- 
a-dozen cabs convey those mourners of both sexes whose 
distress is alleviated by courtships; and the procession is 
wound up by — acquaintances of the deceased 
person, sitting upon the roofs of the vehicles as well 
as within them, and drinking to his immortal health 
in whisky. Yet the elements of the most fashionable 

are equally incongruous. 


shook it in his giant grasp with maudlin vehe- 
mence. 

‘ Now look you, Fred., my boy; I’ll stand your 
friend. I’ve an eye for a pretty girl myself,and 
can pardon these little peccadilloes. You're right 
enough to have made an honest woman of her— 
that’s what I’ve said to everybody ; and I’ll act 
up to it. Now, the day after you bring her to 
Casterton, my wife shall come over and call upon 
her—there—that’s a bargain.’ 

‘You are most kind, answered Frederick ; ‘ most 
kind, I am sure.’ 

He spoke with frightful bitterness, but Mr 
Thomas Morrit perceived nothing of that ; for not 
being able to resist the strong liquors, and especially 
the port, provided at the house of mourning, he 
had aes 
ing himself intoxicated. 

r Thomas Morrit seemed to be the only indi- 
vidual in Downshire prepared to forgive the 
young man the grievous wrong he had committed 
against Society in marrying Mary Perling; he 
might evidently have done far worse without half 
the blame, for vice is common enough, it is said, 
among youth of the first quality ; but the folly of a 
legal union with an ineligible young woman, is 
almost as rare as it is irreparable. Even Mrs 
Hartopp, the housekeeper, had regarded her young 
master, ever since she knew that he was her 
nephew by marriage, with at least as much pity as 
admiration. She acknowledged to herself that he 
had behaved ‘very honourable;’? but she would 
rather, upon the whole, that the young couple had 
never set eyes upon one another. She never 
opened her lips upon the subject, until he was 
ye to enter the carriage which took him to the 
railway station, on the very evening of the funeral, 
and then she only observed : 


the old lady shook her head, as though it was not 
for her to gainsay the opinion of the county, ‘ that 
Mary will make you a good wife.’ 

‘If she does not do so,’ replied the young man 
earnestly—and they were the first healthy, hopeful 
words which he had spoken for some days—* if she 
does not make me a good wife, Nanny, it will be 
my own fault, God bless her, and not hers.’ 


CHAPTER XXXI.—LIFE WITHOUT BUTCHER’S BILLS. 


The marriage of Frederick Galton, bachelor, 
with Mary Perling, spinster (for so far Society 
and the most res ctable Church Establishment in 
Europe had nothing to object to the contract), 
had been solemnised in a very quiet and unosten- 
tatious manner. It had been a fashionable wedding 
in this respect, that ‘no cards’ had been issued to 
the friends of either bride or bridegroom—but in no 
other. Mary had provided herself, in a marvellously 
short time, with a moderate and modest trousseau, by 
the aid of which, however, she somehow contrived 
to look as ladylike and beautiful as any woman 
in Belgravia. She was really, to all appearance, 
as her poor father used to say of her with pardon- 
able pride, a born-lady ; but for my part, so far 
as looks go, I cannot see the difference between 
persons of her sex who are born-ladies and those who 
are nothing but imitations. To know a gentleman 
from a snob, is easy enough ; but to discriminate 
between two lovely females—unless one of them 
carries a cotton umbrella, a prayer-book folded up 


aes the last hour and a halfin render- | 


‘Well, I do hope, | 
Master Frederick, after all this sad, sad work, and | 
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in a pocket-handkerchief, or some other decided 
badge of social position—is altogether beyond this 
present writer. I have seen such elegantly-dressed 
and ful creatures flirting in Kensington 
Gardens, upon a Sunday, with her Majesty’s Foot- 
, as Love excited the liveliest apprehensions 
in my breast with respect to the morals of our 
female aristocracy. ey were doubtless only 
ladies’ maids, at highest, but who was to tell them 
from ladies? Females—and especially lovely 
females—have such a natural aptitude of making 
the best of themselves ; they are so ingenious in the 
provision of ornament ; and beauty itself, although 
so common, is so dainty and glorious a ssion, 
that I conclude the whole sex to be ladies, as Sir 
Philip Sidney (or some such military enthusiast) 
is said to have set down all soldiers as gentlemen. 

Even women themselves are liable to be deceived 
in this matter, as you may tell from the sharp 
suspicious way in which they scan one another in 
public, and make their rapid valuations respecting 
apparel, and the like, as their sisters, who are also 
unfortunately their rivals, pass by. ‘Ah, gown 
turned ; gloves cleaned ; parasol only newly covered, 
unless my eyes deceive me; &c.’ I dare say Mrs 
Frederick Galton’s toilet was not thought very 
much of by other newly-married young ladies ; 
although, if valued according to the labour of love 
bestowed upon it, it would have excelled the attire 
of a duchess. It had caused sleep to desert dear 
Widow Perling’s eyes for nights; not that she sat 
up like a poor milliner, ‘stitch, stitch, stitch’ at 
the garments in question, but that she lay awake, 
hour after hour, thinking of them, and how lovely 
her dear Mary would look in them. Heaven bless 
such vanity, say I, and make our nightly thoughts 
asinnocent! She did work at them, a little ; she 
did all that she could trust herself todo. But the 
more important articles (let me tell you) were town- 
made ; Oldborough never turned out the wedding- 
gown, nor yet the bonnet. It was not an occasion for 
sparing money, as the dear, good, sensible, econom- 
ical old soul could clearly perceive. Nobody should 
be able to put a slight upon her married daughter, 
with respect to her apparel at least; and it was 
with a feeling of honest pride preferable to the 
humility of most folks, that the old dame refused 
certain pecuniary help, which Frederick delicately 
tendered, at this period of necessary extravagance. 
* My daughter has no dower, it is true,’ thought the 
stout old dame, ‘ but it behoves me all the more to 
see that she has a becoming wardrobe. It was 
charming to see how perfectly her new son-in-law 
appreciated her in that she said or did with 
respect to Mary. The very subject upon which 
most men split with their mothers-in-law—namely, 
their own wife—was the bond of union between 
himself and the Widow Perling. 

When that éclaircissement, which we foresaw 
was an inevitable consequence upon Mr Frederick’s 
deceptive conduct in Grosvenor Square, took 
place, Mary’s mother had sought him out in 
person as she had done at Camford. A more 
vulgar nature would probably have resented this 
second visitation, but Frederick bore her deserved 
reproaches as from one who had a right to give 
them, and did loyal homage to her in his heart at 
the same time. He had placed her daughter and 
his intended wife in a very false position at 
Lady Ackers’s. Mrs Mettal, the housekeeper, 


had had a bad quarter of an hour with her 


ladyship, who was of the old school, and a great 
stickler for the propricties ; and she herself was 
deeply incensed that a young girl lodging under 
her Eo protection het hone been so used. 
Sir Geoffrey Ackers cut Mr Frederick Galton dead, 
as they met face to face in that little passage which 
leads from Bolton Row to Berkeley Street, and 
where recognition may be said to be a necessity. 
‘The idea of a man having the bad taste to come 
to one’s mother’s house to court a maid-servant, 
and upon being found out, to pretend to be — 
a morning call!’ He treated the notion of intend 
marriage as a chimera of Mrs Mettal’s brain, or as 
an impudent invention of the offender, extemporised 
to mitigate his crime. It is terrible to think what 
Mary herself endured among society in that sunk 
floor of Grosvenor Square during the forty-eight 
hours which followed her lover’s visit. At the 
expiration of that period, Mrs Perling (summoned 
in haste, but not needing to be urged) arrived in 
town, and took her into lodgings ; and then went 
off to present a piece of her mind to Mr Frederick, 
who, as I have said, was pleased to receive it very 
graciously. 

‘I have behaved,’ confessed he frankly, ‘like a 
snob and a fool in one. Nothing you can say, 
madam, can make me experience a keener sense of 
shame and degradation than that which I already 
feel. I have no excuse whatever to offer for my 
baseness ; but I will make what reparation I can. 
I will marry dear Mary immediately—that is, if she 
will have me’ 

And dear Mary was much more forgiving than 
he deserved, and consented so to do. Mr Frederick 
Galton therefore procured a licence after that very 
moderate delay which the law interposes between 
two devoted souls who have contrived hitherto to 
exist in separate parishes, and took unto him Mary 
Perling to wife. The widow was present at the 
wedding, but not Jane ; a convenient indisposition 
pas her coming up from Oldborough. It is 

tter, thought she to herself, that one like me, a 
poor cripple in a cotton gown, should be absent on 
such an occasion. It was bliss enough for her to 
work at the trousseau, and to select the flowers for 
her sister’s bouquet, and for the adornment of her 
new London house. The marriage was to be kept 
a secret for the present, until some opportuni 
should arise—which we knowit never did, alas !—for 
breaking the news to Dr Galton. In the meantime, 
Mr Frederick worked very hard at his profession, 
in hopes to be able to give a good account of his 
prospects, whenever the necessity for disclosure 
should come, as well as to provide for present 
needs, 

This latter, even at the very starting-point of 
his matrimonial career, was not an easy task. His 
allowance from his father, although — 
for himself, was not enough for two. 
been as good a manager as her sister, he would prob- 
ably have lived as cheaply as a bachelor; for a 
wife who knows her domestic duties is an absolute 
saving to a man, all the nonsense that has been talked 
concerning the three-hu age ig ag marriage 
question notwithstanding; but Mrs Galton had 
very imperfect notions about domestic economy, 
and those only adapted to a country life. Frederick 
himself, although not extravagant after the manner 
of many young gentlemen of the town, who cannot 
pass a haberdasher’s window without coveting some 
scarf at once beautiful and chaste, or a jeweller’s 
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without hankering after some pin to stick into it, 
was, to say the least, of expensive habits. He had 
never been under the necessity of denying himself 
an ice, if he was hot, or a cigar, if he was cold, or a 
cab, if he felt weary ; and these little luxuries, to 
which there can surely be no objection to any 
man’s indulging in upon any one day, cost annually 
(for he had once the fancy to keep an account of 
them for a whole year) exactly L.115, 14s. 1d.* 

It will perhaps be remarked that this must have 
made a large hole in the young man’s allowance, 
and have reduced the rest of his income to within 
very narrow bounds; and so it did; yet what 
Temained was quite sufficient for him, since he 
did not fritter any of it away in paying the bills 
of tailors, shoemakers, and the like, which were 
permitted to ‘run on’ in accordance with their 
respective wishes. Human life has never, that I am 
aware of, been apportioned into such epochs, but it 
might very well be divided into, first, the period at 
which everything is paid for one; secondly, the 
season when some things are paid for one, and not 
others ; thirdly, that evil stage of life when we have 
to pay for everything ourselves ; and finally, that 
terrible era when we begin to defray the charges 
of other people. Frederick had, of course, reached 
the third of these landings on the mortal stairs, 
but it was pleasant to imagine that he was yet upon 
the flight below. The poetry of life had received 
a shock or two—he had defrayed his own washing- 
bills for months—but it was still fresh and vigorous. 
The vulgar realities of existence had not yet pre- 
sented themselves—for the paying of one’s dinner 
at a club or at a hotel is not like discharging a 
butcher's bill or a fishmonger’s—but he had had 
an indistinct idea that they were gathering about 
him. Still, when they did come, was there not 
always a powerful Prospero in his father to 
still the tumult of such a sea of troubles 
with one motion of his friendly wand ? 

When to the summer haze of literature and social 
enjoyment, which surrounded him, was added the 
dreamy love-light of the honeymoon, things did 
not wear a much more practical shape. The young 
fellow was too thoroughly enchanted with his 
domestic fairy, to suffer her to play the housewife, 
although she would very willingly have done so. 
He put off all her questions as to expenditure with 
jesting answers ; and then protesting (falsely) that 
she et and was very cross, he gave her to pay 
the bills with—twenty kisses. She began to think 
that it was perhaps only her inferior breeding that 
led her to be solicitous about pecuniary cares ; and 
being, above all things, desirous to make him 
forget that, she ceased to trouble him with such 

lgar inquiries as ‘Can we afford it?’ or such 
uninteresting scraps of information as that the 
— young man had ‘called again’ After all, 

ere was not much harm done, if events had 
taken the course that was most probable: filial 
confession, tender reconciliation, payment in full 
by cheque, was the comfortable programme that 
erick had sketched out forthemselves in his own 
mind ; and now, alas! all upon 
lies dead, and his wand has en taken fraudulent 

ion of by cruel Uncle Caliban ! 
Doubtless, the remembrance of many an unpaid 


* This last curiously diminutive item was a portion of 
—— 1d. incurred upon the aggregate for cigar-lights 
e. 


bill—the existence of which had never hitherto 
troubled him—had risen up before poor Frederick’s 
vision in that hour of quarrel with the curate, and 
stung him into bitterness and insult, when patience 
and gentle words might have healed all. 


CHAPTER XXXII.—SOMEBODY COMING. 


Mary, of course, had heard by letter from her 
husband concerning the death of Dr Galton, and it 
had distressed hervery much. She had never received 
anything but kindness at the hands of that worthy 
and gentle man. It was doubtless a relief to her 
that that disclosure concerning the marriage, which 
had hung over her in a more menacing shape than 
it had ap to Frederick, who was assured 
beforehand of the paternal forgiveness, would now 
be no longer necessary ; people might henceforth 
know of it at Casterton and Oldborough, as some 
already knew in London. Still her loving heart 
was grieved, and she reproached herself with having 
had a share, however innocent, in keeping the 
old man asunder from his son in his last days. 

Frederick had arrived by an earlier train than 
he had calculated upon, and letting himself in by 
a latch-key, had come upon her unawares at 
home. She was in deep mourning, which admir- 
ably set off her delicate beauty, and her face 
was pale and sad as a drooping lily. She was 
plying her needle busily by lamplight, but eve 
now and then she looked up from her wor 
to a little portrait of her husband which she had 
set upright on the table before her. Its original 
stood behind her before she had time to put it 
aside, which was perhaps why she blushed so as 
she gave that little cry of loving welcome. Her 
sim 5 joy at seeing him gladdened Frederick 
to the core ; the possession of the devoted love of 
this beautiful and tender-hearted girl might surely 
console him for the loss of many things. Wiser 
men than he had not only risked but incurred 
certain ruin for a less priceless pearl of woman- 
kind ; and was he to repine because this had cost 
him a few hundreds a year ? 

‘My darling, darling wife, you are now all in 
all to me,’ cried he in a rapture, 

‘All in all to him, murmured she, like the 
cooing of a dove, as he clasped her in his arms. 
Such are golden words, stereotyped instantly upon 
the tablet of a woman’s heart ; and not to be erased 
| by any wrong that the speaker may subsequently 
do unto her, nay, nor even by the long corrosion of 
neglect. 

*Yes, Mary, we two are alone in the world now 

uite alone.’ 

‘I know, I know, love,’ answered she plaintively. 
‘How I wish, ah, how I wish we had told him’ 
—— Here she stopped, for it was Frederick him- 
self who had been always for procrastination with 
| respect to acknowledging his marriage. 

e answered a little drily. ‘That cannot be 
helped now, Mary, though it was unfortunate—I 
cannot say how unfortunate. It was not of my 


a sudden, Prospero | father’s death that I spoke when I said we two 


were alone in the world. I might have almost 
said we are alone against the world’ 

‘Oh, Frederick, what do you mean? Are they 
= £0 Angry, then—so very, very much ashamed 
| of me?’ 

Ashamed of her! If any man could have looked 
unmoved upon that face, turned passionately up- 
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wards towards his own, and pleading with all the 
eloquence of youth and loveliness against the stern 
decrees of etiquette, it was certainly not Frederick 
Galton. Ashamed of her! No, let the painted 
old hag Society shake her palsied head at him till 
the feathers came out of her wig! Ashamed of 
her! no, he was proud to call her Wife. 

‘The opinion of the Downshire folks, my darling, 
concerning our marriage has not been officially 
conveyed to me ; and, to tell you the truth, I don’t 
care dane farthings about it: but my uncle Morrit 
is very wroth.’ 

*I am afraid he does not like me at all,’ said 
Mary, dropping a tear or two. ‘He was very hard 
to us at Oldborough. But surely your poor father’s 
death has softened him. Dear, dear me, and a 
minister too !’ 

‘Yes, Mary, he has always had the will to do us 
mischief, and now he has the power. My father 
has most unfortunately left me dependent upon 
him until I am twenty-five. He refuses to allow 
me a shilling more than I have already. He will 
not pay one of our debts.’ 

Mary Galton sank into a chair, and covered her 
face with her hands. 

‘Come, darling, don’t give way like that. We 
are not so poor that we shall starve. You will 
have to put into practice all those little economies 
which you used to be so inclined for; that is all. 
Why, I thought you had a brave heart.’ 

And Mary Galton had a brave heart; never beat 
a braver one beneath woman’s breast—and women 
in cases of this sort are braver than men. She was 
not afraid for herself. She would rather, as far as 
she was concerned, that they were both poorer 
folks than they were even now like to be; that 
they lived together in some humble cottage like the 
Limes, where she might earn something towards the 
common maintenance. But Frederick, being of the 
male sex, imagined she was weeping upon her own 
account. 

‘Come, cheer up, my pet; things may not turn 
out so bad as they look at present, said he. ‘I 
flatter myself that a day will come when my pen 
will win for my wife all that is necessary for her, 
without the aid of any man’ 

*O Frederick, I was not thinking of that,’ cried 
she passionately. ‘ What does it matter though I were 
poor, and badly lodged, and coarsely fed, and clothed 
quite otherwise than in things like these. I am 
used to poverty ; it is my natural condition; and I 
ought to have remained in that state of life to 
which God called me. I have dragged you down 
to my own level.’ 

She rocked herself pitifully to and fro ; and when 
her terrified husband laid his hand upon her sooth- 
ingly, she shrunk from his touch. 

‘I deserve no love, moaned she; ‘a good girl 
would not have acted as I have done. Jane 
thought so, and so did mother too, I know’ 

‘Mary, darling—my own dear wife, pray, pray, 
be calm. There is nothing done that I would wish 
undone—nothing.’ 

‘Yes, yes, rejoined the young girl, shaking her 
head so vehemently that her hair broke from its 
silken bonds, and decked her shoulders and neck 
and bosom with a thousand golden links—‘ there 
is much done, and grievous harm. I have come 
between you and those who love you. I have 
oh ah you from — equals and your friends. 
Oh, why was I ever born to work such woe !’ 


‘Then do you regret that you have married me, 
Mary? Do you wish to leave me?’ 

‘1 wish to die !’-interrupted she, with a passionate 
ery, ‘ but not to leave you. If I could not do that 
months and months ago, having only seen you, and 
heard you speak, how can I do so now?’ She 
raised her tearful face, and looked up into his, as 
though to seek excuse or mitigation, and her lips 
moved in devotion, like those of some innocent 
penitent, who, at the shrine of her patron saint, 
accuses herself of some peccadillo which she calls 
crime. 

‘But, my own darling, reasoned Frederick, 
interrupting with a kiss a large round tear which 
was about to flood a dimple, ‘ since you can’t make 
up your mind to leave me, and since I would not 
exchange you for a cargo of princesses, if you could, 
why should we make our lovely cheeks into water- 
courses all about nothing? Upon my word, it is 
not complimentary to my talents to conclude that 
they will not save us from ruin, far less be a 
sufficient support for you and me.’ 

‘For me, Frederick, yes, or even for you, alone. 
But for me, you would have gained fortune, fame, 
position, and a wife in every way more worthy of 
you—except that she could not love you more than I 
do. I feel, ah me! like some selfish wretch who, 
drowning in the river of life, have cast my 
arms around your neck only that we may drown 
together, 

‘And a very pleasant way of getting out of the 
world, too,’ replied Frederick gaily. ‘Too much 
Malmsey was nothing to it. Put your arms round 
it now, my pretty one. No, , you are no 

illstone ; you will sustain me rather in the 
troubled waters of life. It is good for a man to 
have some one to live for, some one to work for, 
some one to love, beside himself. If he can keep 
himself, he can keep a wife ; what is enough for 
one, is enough for two. 

Look through mine eyes with thine. True wife, 

Round my true heart thine arms entwine ; 

My other dearer life in life, 

k through my very soul with thine !’ 

But Mary’s eyes were downcast, and their gaze 
was fixed upon the work she had hastily thrown 
aside when her husband came in. ‘ What! you 
like needle-work better than me, you puss, do 
you?’ continued he lovingly ; ‘or are you thinking 
of helping to support the establishment by taki 
in needle-work ? What is all this bordering 
lace-work? What queer little garments! Is it 
dolls’ clothing for a charitable fancy fair, you 
benevolent fairy ?” 

‘No, Frederick, dear, dear husband, it is not 
dolls’ clothing; it is—— What is enough for 
one, is enough for two ; but will it be enough for 
three ?” 

‘Oh, there’s somebody coming, is there?’ re- 
turned Frederick ruefully. 

‘I think—I am afraid there is,” murmured the 
young wife. ‘How happy and thankful I was 
about it an hour ago! but now—— O husband, 
husband dear, what shall we do?’ 

‘Christen it, I suppose, when the time comes, 
my dear, as likewise get it vaccinated,’ observed 
Frederick comically. ‘In the meantime, it is no 
use anticipating the washerwoman by crying over 
its things.’ He stooped and touched her forehead 
with his lips, and spoke as gaily as he could, for 
to Iai Gah ike Sabai ort; but he was 
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very far from gratified by the news. ‘Somebod 
coming, is there ?’ re he thoughtfully. ‘ Well, 
well, so be it. But don’t take on-so, Mary, darling, 
as Mrs Hartopp used to say, just because I can't 
say: “Welcome, little stranger”—like a lace 
pincushion.’ 


THE CINCHONA PLANT. 


For several years the attention of government has 
been directed to the fact that, owing to the reck- 
less method in which the Cinchona or Peruvian 
bark trees are destroyed by the native collectors of 
bark, there was great danger that in a few years 
the supply of this product, from which the valuable 
febrifuge quinine is extracted, would become 
utterly inadequate to the demand. 

As early as 1735, Ulloa called the attention of 
the Spanish government to the fact, that in the pro- 
vince of Loxa, one of the principal bark-producing 
regions, trees were constantly being felled without 
any being planted in their place, and that con- 
sequently, in the course of years, the forests, though 
extensive, would be exhausted; he also suggested 
that an overseer should be appointed to, enforce a 
tule, that a tree should be planted whenever one 
was felled. This suggestion was, however, never 
carried into effect ; and Humboldt states that sixty 
years after, 25,000 trees were destroyed in a twelve- 
month. 

The cinchona, as the tree from which the bark 
is obtained is named, varies in height from that of 
a shrub to that of a large forest tree. It is found 
on the slopes of the Andes between nineteen 
degrees south latitude and ten degrees north lati- 
tude, at a height of from 2500 to 9000 feet above 
the level of the sea, and it appears to be a rule, that 
the higher any of a given species is found, the 

ter is the proportion of febrifugal alkaloids 
ound in its bark compared with that of other 
individuals of the same species. There are several 
species of cinchona found in five different regions 
of South America. The species found in the 
forests of Loxa, whence k was originally 
imported, is called C. condaminea, and three varie- 
ties of it exist, all very valuable. The bark pro- 
duced by them is known in commerce as ‘ crown- 
bark.’ The region of the Chimborazo produces a 
species known as C. succirubra, the red bark of 
which contains a larger proportion of alkaloids 
than any other kind. The New Granada region 
produces four species of cinchona, one of which, 
C. lancifolia, is valuable, the rest are worthless. 
In the region of Northern Peru, three species are 
found ; namely, C. micrantha, C. nitida, and C. Peru- 
viana, all producing a gray bark rich in cin- 
chonine, but containing little or no quinine. The 
fifth region, that of Bolivia and South Peru, pro- 
duces a species known as C. calisaya, the bark of 
which contains more quinine than any other known 
species. Two distinct varieties of calisaya are 
known—one a tall tree, growing at from 4900 to 
5900 feet above the sea ; the other is a shrub seldom 
more than six to ten feet high, growing at a much 
greater elevation. 

In none of these regions has any provision ever 
been made for planting trees to rep those cut 
down, and in some of them the bark-collectors 
strip the bark off the trees without felling them, a 
process which results in the speedy destruction of 
the trees by insects. In the other regions, the 
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trees are cut down, and the stumps which remain 
soon begin to throw up shoots. These shoots may 
again be felled in from six to twenty years, so 
that in these regions there is little fear of the total 
annihilation of the trees. The danger is that, 
during the periods of rest required for these young 
shoots to grow up, the supply should become 
utterly inadequate to the ever-increasing demand. 
It is to avert this danger that measures have been 
taken by the Dutch government in Java, and by 
our own government in India, to promote the intro- 
duction and cultivation of cinchona trees. 

The Dutch government, after being solicited for 
thirty years by scientific men to introduce cin- 
chona plants into Java, where there is a range of 
forest-covered mountains admirably adapted for 
their cultivation, at length, in 1852, commissioned 
M. J. C. Hasskarl to proceed to South America for 
the purpose of procuring plants and seeds of 
different species of cinchona. M. Hasskarl was 
ignorant both of the country and the people, and 
unfortunately hit upon a part where none of the 
valuable species exist. He procured seeds of a 
species which he supposed to be C. calisaya, but 
which turned out to be a worthless species, and 
of three other species all equally valueless. He 
then went into the province of Caravaya, found he 
was too late to obtain any seeds, and after great 
difficulty, succeeded in pas 400 plants of 
C. calisaya, with which he left in June 1854, an 
outcry having been raised against him by the 
people of the country, who thought their interests 
would be injured by the exportation of plants. 
These 400 plants were placed in Wardian cases, 
but all, except two, died, either on the voyage to 
Java or shortly after. 

As early as 1852, attempts were made to intro- 
duce the cinchona plant into India, the advis- 
ability of doing so being brought under the notice 
of the Court of Directors of the East India Com- 
pany in a letter from the government of Bengal, 
forwarded on the 27th of March by the governor- 
general of India. This letter and its enclosures 
were laid before Dr Royle, the reporter on Indian 
products ; and he drew up a report, in which he 
gave it as his opinion that the proposed introduc- 
tion would be practicable, and was certainly highly 
desirable, as the government already spent on 
quinine L.7000 a year; and this sum was con- 
stantly increasing. The result of this was, that the 
consuls in South America were requested to obtain 
plants and seeds, and that some _— raised from 
seeds brought over by Dr Weddell were despatched 
to India under the care of Mr Fortune. These 

lants, however, although they arrived safely in 
dia, soon died there, from mismanagement. In 
April 1859, Mr Clements R. Markham wrote 
to Sir G. Clerk, offering to proceed to South 
America, and procure cinchona plants. As 
Mr Markham was acquainted with the —- 
the people, and the languages, he was obviously 
avery fit person to undertake the duty, and his 
offer was accepted. He then suggested that, to 
insure the introduction of all the valuable varieties 
of cinchona, qualified persons should be sent 
simultaneously to the Caravaya, the forests of 
Ecuador, the Huanuco forests, and New Granada. 
is suggestion was adopted, with the exception 

of that part of it relating to New Granada; and 
Mr Spruce was appointed to proceed to the forests 
of Ecuador, and Mr Pritchett to those of Huanuca, 
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Mr Markham himself undertaking to proceed to 
Caravaya, being the most difficult and dangerous 
of the three expeditions. It being considered 
advisable that a practical gardener should accom- 

each of the two more important expeditions, 
Mr eir was appointed by Mr Markham to accom- 
pany him, and Mr Cross to accompany Mr Spruce. 

These preliminaries being arranged, on the 17th 
December 1859, Mr Markham started from England, 
and on the 2d March 1860, landed at Islay, in 
Southern Peru. At the same time, thirty Wardian 
cases were sent out round Cape Horn—fifteen to 
remain at Islay, to receive Mr Markham’s collection 
of plants ; and fifteen to be forwarded to Guayaquil, 
to receive Mr Spruce’s collection. 

Fag ~ 6th o pag Mr Markham aay + —_ 
lay for Arequipa, havi reviously obtaine 
i. a deposit na ym Som the Lomas, a 
range of mountains surrounding Islay, a quantity 
of soil suitable for the Wardian cases. He arrived 
at Arequipa on the 11th March, remained there 
eleven days, and then proceeded to Puno, where 
he arrived in a few days, after a fatiguing journey 
across the Cordilleras, during which he suffered 
from an attack of an illness called sorochi, caused 
by the rarefaction of the air at the great altitude 
to which it was necessary to ascend. At Puno, he 
remained for some time, in order to decide whether 
to proceed to the forests of Bolivia or to those 
of Caravaya, in both of which the C. calisaya is 
found. As, however, there was a war going on 
between Peru and Bolivia, and travellers were 
prevented from passing from one country to 
another, and as the Bolivians were, besides, very 
anxious to prevent any one from exporting cin- 
chona plants, and had already some suspicion of 
the nature of his mission, he decided to proceed 
to Caravaya, and started for Crucero, the capital 

of that province, on the 7th of April. 

The mend from Puno to Crucero was performed 
on mules, procured from the different post-houses 
along the roads; and the travellers experienced 
great annoyance from the viciousness of these 
animals, who were continually running away, 
kicking, or refusing to move, and on one occasion, 
they were even compelled to drag them to a 
village by their lassos. 

At one time, there was a considerable trade in 
bark in Caravaya, but partly owing to the reckless 
destruction of the trees, partly from a foolish habit 
of adulterating the bark, it has almost entirely 
ceased. Notwithstanding this, the inhabitants of 
the country were very much opposed to any plants 
being taken away; and on the road to Sandia 
from Crucero, Mr Markham and Mr Weir fell in 
with a man named Martel, who had lost.a t 
deal of money in the bark-trade, and who ioe 
that if any one endeavoured to take away plants 
or seeds, he would stir up the people to seize them, 
and cut off their feet. It turned out afterwards 
that this man had information of Mr Markham’s 
object in visiting Caravaya, and he caused them 
considerable trouble on their return from the 
forests. 

Sandia is the last point at which it is ible 
to obtain supplies, and consequently all that was 
necessary for the forest-journey had to be procured 
there. Mr Markham had originally intended merely 
to take observations, and perhaps obtain a few 
plants, and then to return to the forests in August, 


to some of the inhabitants, informing them of the 
object of the mission, and such excitement had 
been produced, that it was evident that, if any 
suecess was to attend the expedition, the collection 
of plants must begin at once, before any measures 


could be taken to prevent it. 

Accordingly, on the 24th of April, the party: con- 
sisting of Mr Markham, Mr Weir, Pablo Sevallos— 
a mestizo procured at Puno—four Indians, and two 
cargo-mules, left Sandia, well supplied with pro- 
visions, clothes, instruments, powder and shot, and 
other necessaries. On the very first day, one of the 
Indians ran away ; and on the next day the party 
first encountered some specimens of cinchona, 
plants henna te the shrubby variety of calisaya, 
named by Dr Weddell Calisaya Josephiana. 
they proceeded along the valley of Sandia, more 
specimens of the same variety were met with, and 
noted down, it being Mr Markham’s intention to 
leave the valley of Sandia for that of Tambopata, 
where he expected to find the tree calisaya, and to 
collect these plants on his return. During this 
journey through the valley of Sandia, large quanti- 
ties of the coca plant had been met with. The 
leaves of this plant possess the property of keepi 
away hunger for a long time, and of giving strengt 
under fatigue, and on this account it is largely 
cultivated by the Indians, who consume immense 
quantities of it. 

From the valley of Sandia they went up the 
mountains dividing the two valleys, and reached 
the pajonales, as the upper regions of these moun- 
tains are called, and there they found several of the 
tree calisaya, as well as some few specimens of the 
shrubby variety. The road from these pajonales to 
the valley of Tambopata was through a dense 
forest, and had not been traversed since the bark- 
trade had ceased, fifteen years before. It was, 
however, safely passed; and soon after enterin 
the valley, the explorers came upon a anell 
clearing belonging to an old Bolivian named 
Gironda, who gave them some valuable informa- 
tion as to the climate and seasons of the valley, 
which is the very centre of the calisaya region. 
Here they also obtained the services of an ex- 
perienced cascarillero, named Martinez, who was 
thoroughly acquainted with all the different varie- 
ties of cinchona-trees. From this clearing the 
entered on Ist May the dense forest, into whic 
no European had ever penetrated, and for thirteen 

ears no human being except the drug-collectors. 
For a week, Mr Markham and his companions were 
searching in this forest for cinchona-trees, havi 
in many places literally to cut their way throug 
the tangled underwood ; scrambling along giddy 
precipices, exposed to the stings of hornets and 
other venomous creatures ; and on the 7th of May, 
their provisions being exhausted, they were com- 
pelled to return to Gironda’s clearing, bringi 
with them about two hundred plants of C. calisaya, 
C. micrantha, and C. ovata—all valuable varieties. 
On the 8th, they again left Gironda’s clearing, in 
order to search the forests of the Tambopata 
Mountains, and succeeded in obtaining a number 
of plants of C. calisuya and C. morata—the latter 
py on valuable species discovered by Dr Weddell. 
On the 11th of May, enough plants having been col- 
lected to fill the Wardian cases, when those of the 
shrubby variety, C. Josephiana, which they intended 
to take up on their way back to Sandia, were added 


to them, they were carefully packed in matting, 


Ata the seeds were ripe ; but Martel had written 
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and the returned again to Gironda’s clearing. 
They fond. that, dunng their absence, a letter had 
been received by Gironda, ordering him to prevent 
them from taking away a single plant, and they 
were aw to start for Sandia as quickly as 
possible. They arrived there on the 15th of May, 
with five hundred and twenty-nine cinchona 
plants, and found the place in an alarming state of 
excitement, Martel having told the people that 
they and their descendants would be ruined if the 
cinchona plants were allowed to leave the country. 
After considerable difficulty, they succeeded in pro- 
curing mules; and Mr Markham started for Islay 
with the plants by the most direct route; Mr Weir 
being sent to collect the baggage at Crucero, where 
it was expected that Martel and his party would be 
waiting for them, in order to seize and destroy their 
collection of plants. Both gentlemen arrived safely 
at Islay ; but there a new difficulty presented itself, 
as the superintendent of the custom-house declared 
it to be illegal to export cinchona plants; and Mr 
Markham was compelled to go to Lima, and obtain 
an order from the Minister of Finance before he was 
permitted to embark with them. All these diffi- 
culties being at length overcome, the plants, which 
had been now placed in the Wardian cases, and 
were in admirable condition, were safely lodged on 
board the steamer bound for Panama, and arrived 
at Southampton on the 28th of July 1860, on 
board the steam-ship Atrato. 

Mr Spruce’s expedition to the forests of Ecuador, 
for the ee of procuring seeds of the C. succi- 
rubra, or -bark tree, was equally successful, 
although undertaken under circumstances of such 
difficulty as would have deterred a man possessing 
less firmness and courage. On the aod of July 
1859, being already in South America, he set out 
for the cinchona forests, at his own expense, with 
the view of collecting information as to the best 
locality for conducting his operations, and of making 
arrangements for carrying them out the following 
season ; and he succeeded in obtaining permission, 
from the proprietors of the forests, on payment of 
four hundred dollars, to take away as many seeds 
and plants as he chose. It had been Mr Spruce’s 
— intention to send Dr Taylor to the forests 
0! xa, for the purpose of collecting seeds and 
plants of the C. condaminea, and to go himself to 
the red-bark region ; but a severe attack of rheumat- 
ism, amounting almost to paralysis, compelled 

im to resign his intention, and to give up his 
share of the work to Dr Taylor; and it was only 
at the last moment that he decided on accom- 

ing that gentleman, hoping that the warmer 

air of the forests would restore his health. They 
accordingly set out; and after encountering great 
difficulties, in consequence of a war that was then 
going on, they were joined by Mr Cross, and com- 
menced the collection of plants and seeds. To 
receive the former, a piece of soil was fenced in, 
and a pit dug, in which the cuttings were planted, 
and Mr Cross was unremitting in his endeavours to 
insure their successful growth. In order to collect 
the seeds, sheets were spread on the ground, and 
an Indian climbed the trees, and threw down the 
capsules ; the seeds were then dried in the sun on 
the same sheets. In this manner, about one hundred 
——— ag ~ er collected ; -— 24 the 28th 
September, ce started for Guayaquil, 
whence he returned te far as A wih the 
Wardian cases, and there awaited the arrival of Mr 


Cross from Limon with the collection of plants, 


On the 13th December, Mr Cross arrived; the - 


plants were established in the Wardian cases ; and 
after a perilous journey on rafts down the river, in 
the course of which they were nearly swept away, 
cases and all, by the overhanging trees, the 
travellers arrived safely at Guayaquil on the 27th 
of December; and on the 2d January 1861, the 
plants were embarked on board the steamer, under 
the care of Mr Cross, and arrived in England in 
good condition. . 

As it had not been possible for Mr Spruce to 
carry out his intention of sending Dr Taylor to 
collect seeds of C. condaminea in the Loxa forests, 
this duty was intrusted to Mr Cross, who performed 
it successfully and expeditiously at the end of 1861, 

The third expedition—that of Mr Pritchett to the 
Huanuco forests of Northern Peru—also resulted 
in a good collection of seeds and plants of the 
various species of cinchona yielding gray bark 
being procured ; and thus the measures taken for 
the introduction of this valuable plant into our 
colonies were entirely successful, so far as bringin 
them to England was concerned. There sti 
remained to —o them safely to India—a 
matter of no small difficulty—to select suitable 
sites, and to discover the proper mode of culti- 
vation. 

Immediately after his return to England, Mr 
Markham started for India with the collection of 
plants he had brought from Caravaya; but the heat 
they had to undergo on the Red Sea was too much 
for them, and although many had still green shoots 
on their arrival in India, none of the cuttings taken 
from them struck. The ‘ gray-bark’ plants from 
Huanuco had the same fate; but the ‘ red-bark’ 
collection, which was carried from England under 
the care of Mr Cross, arrived in admirable condition, 
four hundred and sixty-three plants being handed 
over to Mr M‘Ivor, the superintendent of the 
government gardens at Ootacamund, together with 
six plants of C. calisaya, which had been brought 
from Kew, a reserve of them having been left there 
by Mr Markham. The seeds of the ‘ gray-bark’ 
species arrived in India in January 1861, and 
those of the ‘red-bark’ species in the following 
March. They were planted in the government 
gardens of Ootacamund, on the Neilgherry Hills, 
and came up abundantly. Besides these plants, 
forty-eight B nts of C. calisaya, two hundred and 
fifty of C. Pahudiana (the worthless species), and 
four of C. lancifolia, sent by the Dutch government 
from Java, arrived in India on the 20th December 
1861. The last mentioned of these species is the 
one found in New Granada, and was the only one 
of the valuable species which had not been brought 
from America by Mr Markham or his coadjutors. 

The Neilgherry Hills, in the presidency of 
Madras, had been fixed upon as suitable for the 
cultivation of the cinchona, both on account of 
their climate resembling somewhat that of the 
localities in which it is found in America, and 
because the government gardens at Ootacamund, 
and the propagating-houses attached to them, 
would afford facilities for rearing young plants, 
It then became a question what site should be 
selected on these hills, and after some deliberation, 
two localities were determined on—one called ‘ the 
Dodabetta site,’ suitable for the shrubby calisa 
and other varieties growing at high elevations ; the 
other called ‘the Neddiwuttum site,’ suitable for 
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the 0. succirubra, the tree calisaya, and others 
growing at a lower elevation. It was desirable to 
plant the trees at the highest elevation at which 
they would flourish, as it was found that the bark 
of trees so situated furnished a larger proportion of 
quinine than that of the same variety growing at a 
lower elevation. 

The method of cultivation adopted by Mr M‘Ivor, 
who, in 1861, was appointed superintendent of the 
cinchona cultivation, differs considerably from 
that adopted in Java, and the results have alread 
been far greater than those attained there. It 
would occupy too much space were we to describe 
in detail the treatment to which Mr M‘Ivor sub- 
jects the seeds and cuttings; we may, however, 
mention that the princi point of difference 
between his method and that adopted by the 
Dutch is, that the latter plant the trees in dense 
shade, thus causing them to run up very rapidly, 
whilst he plants them in comparatively open 
ground, merely shading them from the heat of 
the sun until they have become sufficiently 
strong to bear it. A full description of the 
management of the plants, and of the reasons 
for so managing them, will be found in the inte- 


resting book which Mr Markham has published | 


of his travels in Peru and India, while engaged in 
the work of which we have here given a short 
account. 

It is proposed, when the plantations are suffi- 
ciently established, to obtain the supply of bark 
from them, not, as in South America, by felling 
the trees, but by taking off some of the branches 
periodically—a process which, instead of destroying 
the trees, will rather strengthen them. 

There is little doubt that in a short time the 
cultivation of the cinchona plant will become 
Temunerative enough amply to repay any pri- 
vate individuals who may undertake it, and it 
is intended to supply all such persons from the 
government plantations. We are pleased to 


observe that already a Company has been formed | d 


for the purpose of cultivating tea and cinchona 
plants on the Selim spur of the Himalaya. The 
cultivation of these two plants together will have 
great a as the shade of the tea-plants 
will protect the young cinchona-trees from the 
sun until they have grown to a sufficient height 
to bear the heat with impunity. The advantages 
of the introduction of a plant possessing such 

werful medicinal properties into a country like 
Fadia, is too obvious to call for any remark ; and 
when it is once established, it will become the 
duty of every proprietor to have several trees on 
his plantation, so that all those employed by him 
may be within reach of a supply of this invaluable 
febrifuge. 


AN ADVENTURE OF A YOUNG MAN 
FROM THE COUNTRY. 


We young farmers of the new generation like to 
wear a smart shiny hat up in London. Our billy- 
cocks and wide-awakes are good enough for field 
and market, but up in the big town, we’ve a fancy 
to be genteel ; = you may be sure I wanted to 
look nice that particular night—the last of the 
Cattle Show at Islington—when I was going u 

to Uncle Ilbery’s in ton, for Cousin Kitty is 
without exception the most satirical young lady in 
London. How she did laugh at me that day I 


went with her to the Zoological Gardens, when 
I’d got a pair of gloves that were a size too small 
for me, and was all the way between the Angel 
and the Colosseum trying to force my fingers into 
them. She declared it was only my awkwardness 
that hindered their fitting, wouldn’t let me st 

to buy another pair, and, in short, teased my life 
out. And she looks so pretty all the time she’s 
laughing at you, that you can’t be annoyed with 
her. No wonder, then, I wanted to look smart. 

It was a darkish night, with a bit of a breeze 
blowing, as I picked my way through those quiet 
streets that lie between the Lower Islington 
and Dalston. I think they call that part De 
Beauvoir Town. Just as I came to the corner of 
a street, and was racking my brains for a repartee 
to Miss Kitty’s first bit of satire, a strong puff of 
wind sprang up, whipped off my smart shiny hat 
as neat as need be, and dropped it into an area. 
This was certainly a nuisance, but not a nuisance 
without remedy. I rang at the area-bell once, twice, 
thrice, and got no answer. I sounded the lion’s 
head knocker once, twice, thrice, and got no answer. 
Then I looked up at the windows, and saw, what [had 
not observed before, that there was a bill in one of 
them announcing ‘ This House to be Let. It was 


too dark to read the name of the agent, and I was 


just going to knock next door, and ask them if the 
knew who kept the key ; or, supposing they didn’t 
know who kept the key, if they would oblige me 
with their Turk’s-head broom, to fish up. my hat 
with—I was just going to do this, for 1 couldn’t 
bear the notion of facing Kitty without a hat, 
let alone the price of it, seventeen and sixpence, 
when, to my astonishment, the door, as I 
happened to lean up against it, moved slightly 
inwards. I suppose it hada’t been hasped at all ; 
at any rate, 1 gave a gentle push, and walked 
boldly in. ‘This is a lucky piece of carelessness 
on somebody’s part,’ thought I to myself. ‘I shall 
just step down to the kitchen, unfasten the back- 
oor, regain my hat, and slip away without any- 
body being the wiser.’ I closed the front-door, and 
groped my way down the kitchen-stairs. It was 
ae and I wished I had got some matches ; 
ut as I hadn’t got any, wishing was no good, and, 
moreover, I saw a faint light glimmering under the 
kitchen-door, which shewed that there must be a 
fire in the grate. I tried the kitchen-door ; it was 
locked, and the key was gone! I felt about, and 
found the back-door leading to the area ; it was locked, 
and the key was gone also! Here was a pretty go, 
as the Cockneys say. The back-door, as I ascer- 
tained by feeling the hinges, opened towards me, 
so it was of no use meddling with that ; but I hada 
wonderful great mind to kick in the kitchen-door, 
which was made to open inwards. Setting aside, 
however, the chance of being pulled up for Durglary 
(and what a disgrace that would be to the Pap- 
worthies, who have rented the same farm since 
Charles IL.’s time), what should I do, after getting 
the door open? Why, I might unfasten the 
window (I had noticed when outside that it 
was shuttered up), climb out into the area, and 
recover my hat. But ss a policeman 
should pass just as my y was half-way 
through—why, to a dead certainty, he would 
lock me up on suspicion. That would never do. 
I returned to the k-door, determined to B sen 
the lock. ‘I daresay that’s burg! as much as 
bursting it open,’ I said ; ‘still, it don’t make so 
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much noise. If I can only find an old nail or a bit 
of wire, I'll try it’ So I crept upstairs again, and 
went into the back-parlour. I groped all round the 
room, passed my hand along the mantel-piece and 
the window-frame without finding so much as a 
pin’s head. As I could get no help there, I ven- 
tured into the front-parlour. All of a sudden, a 
thought struck me: why shouldn't I unfasten the 
shutters, and drop into the area? That sounds 
easy enough ; but how about getting back again? 
‘It’s a deep-sunk area, I said to myself, ‘and there 
you'll be caged, my boy, like a bear in his den.’ 
All the time I was thinking in this way, I was 
feeling about the room for a housebreaking tool. 
Presently, I stumbled over something ; I put down 
my — and picked up a shoe. ‘ Putting this 
and the kitchen fire together,’ thinks I, ‘ there must 
be somebody taking care of the house.” The next 
moment I stumbled ~ This time I had run 
against a wooden stretcher or bedstead. I put out 
my hand cautiously, and laid it on—somebody’s 
nose! The owner of the nose didn’t stir, so I took 
the liberty of feeling the head, to learn whether I 
was in company with a lady or a gentleman. It 
was a man’s head of hair, very rough and wiry, and 
bald on the poll. 

‘ You’re in an awkward predicament, Jack Pap- 
worthy,’ I said to myself ; ‘ and you’d better get out 
of it as soon as possible.’ I sneaked on tiptoe 
towards the door. 

But my tumble against the bedstead had dis- 
turbed the sleeper; he began to grunt and tum 
about uneasily. I was just about to quit the room, 
and venture bareheaded into the street, when he 
sat up in bed (so I judged by the sound, for the 
room was as dark as a cellar), and called out: 
* Kitty !’ 

For a moment, the name startled me; I forgot 
that there might possibly be more than one Kitty 
in that wilderness of a city. I stood by the door, 
held my breath, and made no answer. 

‘ Kitty, Kitty, I say: you ain’t come back with- 
out him, are you?’ said the man in a beseeching 
sort of voice. 

I stood perfectly still, holding my breath, and 
considering what I should do. Better slip out of 
the house, and take the chance of losing my hat, 
than get locked up on a charge of felony, and be 
made a laughing-stock before all the Cockneys in 
their newspapers. Besides, I needn’t lose my hat, 
the first policeman I meet is sure to stop me asa 
suspicious character, for being bareheaded ; Ill tell 
him my story, and give him half-a-crown to get m 
hat again. But, on the other hand, it’s a Geklish 
job. This fellow in bed may be a desperate 
character. To say the least of it, he must be queer, 
most likely crazy, to sleep in an empty house 
without a stick of furniture about him. Never 
mind, I1’ll chance it; I’ll make a move for the 
stl thir f passed th 

this cogitation of mine through m 
head like lightning, though I’ve taken saline o 
tell it. I made a half-hearted step towards the 
door. As soon as ever I did so, the man in bed 
called out in an excited voice: ‘That’s a man’s 
step! Why, Jack, it’s you. Ah! I see how it is; 
you wanted to surprise me, but you haven’t, my 
dear Jack. I’ve been awake and asleep, and asleep 
and awake ; and the runaway kn has been 
uncommon bad to-night (parents ought to be 
ashamed of themselves not to send their children 
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to bed sooner, for I know it’s boys that does 
it) ; but I’ve been dreaming about you all the time. 
It ts you, Jack, ain’t it ?’ 

He said these last words in such a beseeching 
way, that I couldn’t help answering, though in a 
disguised voice : ‘ It is.’ 

‘Then where ’s Kitty ?’ 

‘I hope to see her presently—as soon as I get 
my hat,’ I added, under my breath. 

‘ Gone to the cook-shop to get something nice and 
hot in honour of you, Jack, eh?’ said the man in 
bed. ‘I wonder what it’ll be. Maybe an eel-pie 
with baked taters—ah! or a plate of savoury 
alamode beef—ah! or a nice dish of biled tripe 
and inions—a-a-h!’ As he enumerated each of 
these dishes, the man in bed smacked his lips with 
extraordinary relish. 

To tell you the truth, gentlemen, I was getting 
interested. The women-folk down at the farm 
always say I’m as curious as one of their own sex, 
and I wanted to know the meaning of all this. 
This man evidently mistook me for some friend 
of ~ own, of whom he was very fond and very 
proud. 

‘You seem to like good eating,’ I ventured to 


say. 

‘ Why, Jack, my boy, it’s one of the few pleasures 
I have left. ank God, my appetite’s always 
good. And when a man’s lost the use of his limbs, 
and can’t see out of his eyes, he makes the best he 
can of his stomach. I’d ask you to light a candle, 
Jack, but I’m half-ashamed for you to see what a | 
battered hulk I’ve become. ‘Twelve years ago, 
when you emigrated—you understand me, Jack “the 
said this in a curious sly way)—‘I was as hand- 
some and well growed aman as youd wish to see, 
warn't I, Jack ? 

‘You were.’ 

‘And now I’m a useless cripple’ 

‘ How did it happen ?’ 

‘What! you never got Kitty’s letter, directed 
Post Office, Hobart Town, Van Diemen’s Land ? 
No, I don’t suppose you ever did, else you’d have 
said something about my accident when you wrote 
to tell us you were coming home. But hasn't 
a | told you coming along in the cab?’ 

‘Not a word.’ 

‘Ah! poor soul, she didn’t like to grieve you, 
Jack. Well, this is how it was. I was working 
at the graining-house at the powder-mills at 
Hounslow. The mill blew up (they mostly do 
about once in five year) and blew me along with it 
blew me up a good-looking active chap, An and 

ped me down a miserable blind cripple’ As 
he said these last words, his voice failed fim, and 
he shed tears. 

* And how do you manage to live ?’ 

‘ Well, Jack, the firm behaved very handsomely. 
They allow me ten shillings a week, and Kitty 
takes care of empty houses. We contrive to 
scratch along, Jack. But come, Jack, you’ve never 
offered your brother your hand yet. t me shake 
your hand, Jack, even if you didn’t care to light a 
candle’ 

I stepped forward, and gave him my hand. 

*Lawk, Jack, why, your hand’s almost like a 
gentleman’s hand! It ain’t so soft as a dress- 
maker’s or a haberdasher’s, it’s about equal to a 
master-builder’s.’ 

* You seem to know all about hands,’ I observed. 

‘Ah!’ he answered with a sigh, ‘that comes of 
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want of eyes. When I had my sight, I took no 
note of such things, but now I’ve got a delicate 
touch ; and as all sorts of folks, from parsons down 
to charwomen, are kind enough to come and see me, 
and shake hands with me, why, in course I get a 
deal of practice. I wish Kitty would come k 
with that supper (I hope it’s tripe) ; I’m getting 
that sanery, t could eat a shilling’s-worth.’ 

I began to feel alarmed. ‘I must try and recover 
my hat,’ I thought, ‘before Kitty comes in, or she 
will, of course, discover the deception.’ 

‘ Are you afraid of thieves here ?’ I asked. 

‘Why ?’ 

‘Because I see you lock up your kitchen and 
back-door. Can you tell me where the back-door 
key hangs ?’ 

‘It don’t hang nowhere,’ replied the cripple, 
‘It’s in my missis’s pocket.’ 

‘ And the kitchen-door key ?’ 

‘In her pocket. They're all in her pocket. 
Bless you, Jack, what with area-sneaks and mis- 
chievous children, the place would be stripped if 
we warn’t to lock everything up after dark.’ 

Here was another disappointment. If I wanted 
to get my hat, I must wait till Kitty returned, and 
face her boldly. But how shall I account to her 
for—— I was interrupted in my reflections by 
my companion, who said: ‘Come, Jack, strike a 
light, and take a look at your poor brother Bob. 

ou ’ll find the matches in one of my shoes, and 
the candlestick is under the stretcher.’ 

I lighted the candle, and saw a man of about 
forty years of age, lying on a small stretcher bed- 
stead in the middle of an empty room. His face 
had evidently been once comely, though now 
disfigured by scars. His eyes were closed, so, if 
there was anything repulsive about their appear- 
ance, I didn’t see it. 

* You are able to wear shoes then, Bob,’ I said. 

‘Ay, but you may notice they ’re made of cloth, 
and three sizes too big for me. I had a neat foot 
once, Jack, and I still wear a shoe whenI can. I 
don’t lie here like a mummy all day ; I sit by the 
kitchen-fire.’ 

‘ How do you get up and down stairs?’ 

* Would you believe it, Jack ?—she carries me. I 
daresay you thought her a rough one to look at, 
but she’s just the woman to suit me. She’s as 
strong in the back as a brewer's horse. If I’d had 
the pick of the county of Middlesex, I couldn't 
have married a kinder-hearted woman. And she 
married me for love. It was arter the accident, you 
understand me, Jack. I was brought to the church 
in a Bath-cheer, Jack, like an Indian nabob ; and 
all the street was at their winders, to see me lifted 
out by the clerk and sexton. Some said she 
married me for the sake of my pension, but I know 
better, Jack. It was out of downright pity, and 
knowing the good-looking chap I once had been. 
—I wish she’d come in. She must ha’ gone a 
desperate long way arter that tripe. My appetite’s 
getting outrageous. Tell us about Van Diemen’s 

d, Jack, to pass the time away.’ 

I hesitated, for I know very little more about 
Van Diemen’s Land than I do about the moon. 

‘Ah! I see how it is, Jack,’ said the cripple ; 
*you’re ashamed, and no wonder. I like you the 
better for it. But you needn't to mind now. 
You ’ve served out your seven year, and as I always 
said, you was young, and led away by Bill Hawkins. 
And Jack, he added confidentially, ‘we ’ve always 
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kept up the notion in the family that it was 
Poaching. It sounds more respectable than—you 
know what ; and I’ve maintained it was Poaching 
so long, that I’ve got to believe it myself.’ 

‘I’m glad to hear you say so, I replied gravely. 

‘ But I say, Jack,’ pursued the cripple, ‘ trans- 
portation can’t be as bad as it’s represented. It has 
softened your voice, made you talk better, and 
given you quite a touch of gentility. You was a 
—— young blade when I bade you good-bye 
at Millbank Penitentiary. D’ ye recollect how Bill 
Hawkins jeered because I gave you mother’s little 
clasp-Bible? Yet they’ve done away with transporta- 
tion, I’m told. You was in one of the last batches,’ 

Here was a pretty position for a table 

oung farmer to occupy, whose family always 

ept a good name for fair-dealing and honest 
industry since Charles IL’s time. For the sake of 
recovering a seventeen-and-sixpenny hat, I was 
meanly pretending to be somebody else, and 
that somebody else a returned convict; but I 
couldn’t bear to tell this poor helpless fellow 
that I had been playing a trick on him. He 
had set his heart on seeing his prodigal brother, 
and he would be so grieved if I undeceived him; 
so, having begun the adventure, I determined to 
carry it through. The difficulty was how to 
manage it successfully; in other words, how to 
get back my kat without an unpleasant squabble. 

he matter stood thus: Kitty might be expected 
to return at any moment, accompanied by her real 
brother-in-law ; she would naturally denounce me 
as an impostor, and instead of recovering my hat, 
I should probably discover that her arm was as 
muscularly developed as her back, not to mention 
the help which the returned transport would be 
sure to give her. I determined to feel my way by 
degrees, and as, luckily, my entertainer was a 
simple-minded, talkative fellow, to learn from him 
exactly how the land lay. 

‘ What name d’ ye suppose I’ve gone under, Bob, 
since I’ve got my freedom ?’ I said. 

‘Not Sladden, Jack, answered the cripple 
anxiously ; ‘never Sladden, I should hope. 
Though you’re a rich man now, and I’m a poor 
one, still recollect, Jack, the name of Sladden was 
an honest name till you went and tarnished it.’ 

‘No, Bob, I shouldn’t dream of such a thing; 
I call myself Thompson.’ 

‘That’s right,’ returned the cripple. ‘ Your 
hand, Jack; and a brother I shall always be to 
you in brotherly feelings, though different in 
name. And I say, Jack, what did you tell Kitty? 
Because she don’t know that you went out under 

‘overnment ; she believes you was a bounty ticket. 
hat did you say to her?’ 

‘ Bob, shall I tell you a little secret ?’ 

‘ What is it?’ 

‘I haven't seen Kitty yet.’ 

‘ Not seen Kitty yet? Why, you came here with 
her’ 

*No, I didn’t’ 

* How did you find your way in, then?’ 

‘The door was ajar.’ 

‘I can’t credit it. Kitty’d never leave the front- 
door open.’ 

‘She did for once, though ; I knocked and rang 
before I found it out.’ 

‘ Ay, and I thought it was a runaway knock and 
ring. But where on earth is Kitty? Didn’t you 
see her aboard the vessel ?’ 
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‘No? 


‘ Jack,’ he exclaimed, suddenly seizing my hand, 
‘are you sure you are playing no trick on me? 
Remember, I’m a poor helpless creetur. Where 
is Kitty?’ 

‘On my honour, I don’t know’ 

‘Hush!’ he said, putting his hand to his ear— 
‘hush! There’s a footstep coming up to the door. 
It’s hers; I know her foot among a hundred; 
and she’s alone.’ 

These last three words made me decide what 
course to adopt. As a heavy masculine-sounding 
foot came to the front-door, I overset the candle- 
stick as if by accident. 

‘ There,’ said I, ‘my awkwardness has left us in 
the dark.’ 

‘So much the better, Jack,’ replied the cripple. 
‘She ’s missed you down at the ship; we’ll give 
her an agreeable rise,’ 

Somebody opened the street-door with a latch- 
key, and advanced into the passage. I confess I 
felt rather uncomfortable; but I stood still, and 
said nothing. Presently, a rather gruff female 
voice exclaimed: ‘ Bob, Bo, are you asleep ?’ 

‘Asleep? Not a bit of it, my dear Kitty, 
replied the cripple cheerily, ‘ but wide awake, and 
as h as a hunter,’ 

‘Strike a light, then—you know where the 
matches are, said the lady, who appeared to be 
untying her bonnet-strings. ‘ dyn dance, Bob,’ 
she went on to say, ‘you’ve led me for nothing. 
There was no such name as Sladden aboard the ship.’ 

‘He came over under the name of Thompson, 
Kitty.’ 

* How do you know?’ 

* Because I’ve seen him,’ 

* Where ?’ 

* Here, said Mr Sladden, as he struck a match, 
and relighted the candle. ‘Brother Jack, at your 
service. Look at him, Kitty, and tell me what 
you think of him.’ 

It was a trying moment. Mrs Sladden was a 
tall, bony, hard-featured woman of five-and-forty. 
She took the candle out of her husband’s hand, 
and submitted me to a critical examination. 

‘ Well, Kitty, what d’ ye think of him?’ repeated 
the cripple with a pleased smile upon his face. 

* Why, Bob, answered Mrs Sladden, ‘ you always 
told me your brother Jack was such a rough 
fellow; I think he looks quite the gentleman. 
Welcome to Old England, Mr Jack,’ she said, 
extending her hand: ‘ours is but a poor place, 
but such as it is, you’re welcome to it.’ 

I felt like a miserable humbug, as my supposed 
sister-in-law put her hard honest hand into 
mine; but what could I do? I had trodden 
the downward path of deception; I was bound 
to follow it to the end. So, after the lapse 
of some minutes, which were spent in general 
conversation, I said: ‘Can I speak to you alone 
for a few moments, Mrs Sladden ?’ 

‘Certainly, sir, replied the poor unsuspecting 
woman, treating me with immense respect. ‘Step 
down stairs to the kitchen, please; ‘tis the only 
comfortable room in the house. And so my poor 
husband made shift to get up and let you in, 
did he?’ 

‘Here I am, at anyrate, Mrs Sladden, said I 
with ae pel as she unlocked So lpiiencoe, 

£ what was it you might be wishing to sa 
to me, Mr Jack ?’ she asked, , 


‘I just want you to unfasten the back-door 
pe to the area. The fact is, that my hat blew 
off as | was coming round the corner of the street, 
and has fallen down there’ 

‘ Oh, is that all, sir?’ said Mrs Sladden laughing, 
as she felt in her pocket for the key. 

‘What a shame it is of me to deceive such an 
amiable couple,’ thought I; ‘still I must recover 
my hat.’ 

My reputed sister-in-law was in the act of 
inserting the key into the key-hole, when the 
sound of wheels was heard outside, followed by a 
thundering rat-tat-tat at the street-door. 

‘Bless me, who can that be?’ exclaimed Mrs 
Sladden, as she rushed upstairs with the unused 
key in her hand. I followed her with tremblin 
steps: I knew whose arrival that knock beto 
She opened the door to a many-caped cab 
whose vehicle stood at the edge of the pavement. 

‘ That’s right, shouted a loud jovial voice from 
the cab-window. ‘Give a haristocratic ran-tan, 
cabby ; I’m a gentleman now, every inch of me.’ 

‘Name of Sladden ?’ said the cabman, addressing 
my late sister-in-law. I waited to hear no more, 
but, bareheaded as I was, darted down the steps 
into the sfreet. A nut-brown face, ornamented 
with a great shaggy yellow beard, was thrust from 
the cab-window, and a jolly voice exclaimed: 
‘ Hollo! Brother Bob !’ 

I made no answer, but ran away as fast as my 
legs could carry me. When I had. placed a good 
half-mile between myself and Mr Sladden’s abode, 
I fell into a walk, and tied my handkerchief over 
my head. I luckily escaped the notice of the 
police; and as soon as I reached a cab-stand, got 
into a two-wheeler, and drove to my hotel. I did 
not venture to visit the Ilberies that night; and as 
for inquiring after my seventeen-and-sixpenny hat, 
I didn’t go again within a mile of De Beauvoir 
Town ; but for aught I know, it may be lying in 
that area still. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS, 


THoUGH no startling discoveries were announced, 
and no sensational papers were read, the meeting 
of the British Association at Bath was remarkable 
by the prominence there given geology and 
geography. Sir Charles Lyell’s ad , instead of 
surveying, according to the usual practice, the 
year’s progress of the sciences, was a purel 
geological essay, ed, of course, with mu 
ability, and with much moderation. Taking mineral 
springs as his text, Sir Charles reviewed the latest 
eories as to the origin, impregnation, and tem- 
perature of those sanitary outpourings, and touched 
upon the changes of temperature which the earth 
itself has undergone. It is here that we notice the 
moderation of tone above alluded to. The dogmat- 
ism that once prevailed is now exchanged for words 
of caution ; and the discovery in Canada of fossils 
deep down in the rocks, which in this country had 
been assigned to a period anterior to the appear- 
ance of living things on the globe, is mentioned as 
a proof that negative evidence may be very delu- 
sive. Hence the granting of thousands of centuries 
for the accomplishment of events in the physical 
history of the globe, is not a wild 5 ar agg = as 
so many persons have supposed, but a logi 
requirement, And now that the eminent Presi 
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has himself abstained from speculations respecting 
‘the signs of a beginning,’ or ‘ the pe of an 
end,’ we may be content to wait and examine with 
impartiality whatever evidence on these interestin 
questions may come before us in the progress of 
science. 

Professor Hennessey’s pa r On Geological 
Climate will be appreciated by those who have 
studied the changes produced and producible on 
the surface of the earth by changes of temperature. 
He considers that all the phenomena of a tropical 
climate which are found in the temperate and 

lar regions, were produced by great internal heat. 
This is an assumption which cannot be accepted 
without satisfactory proof, and a long course of 
experiment would be required to shew that heat 
acting from below would produce the same effects 
as sunshine from above. While waiting for this 

roof, geologists need not be idle ; for, as Professor 
hillips shewed, in his highly-interesting dis- 
course to the geological section, the age of discovery 
is not over. Even round about Bath, the most 
carefully-examined district in England, a large 
number of additional fossils are being found ; Sir 
R. Murchison states that coal will some day be 
dug from under the Permian rocks of Nottingham- 
shire ; and that a before unknown coal-bed, thirty- 
eight feet thick, has been recently found in Austra- 
lia, thirty miles from any former known site of coal. 
Moreover, besides discovery, there is very much 
to be done in the way of elucidation. As Professor 
Phillips observes, we want to know ‘ how to explain 
the all but universal glaciation of the mountain 
ions of Europe, once, or perhaps twice, since the 
era of the Crag—how to trace the course and limits 
of those gelid waters which, since that era, rose to 
half the height of Helvellyn and Snowdon—how 
to account for the changes of physical geography 
which allowed hippopotami to be buried in the 
sediments of a Yorkshire river, troops of mammoths 
to crowd the Cotteswold Hills, and the mingled 
remains of reindeer and man to fill the caverns of 
the south of France” All these, and other equally 
important questions, are waiting for their answer ; 
and among them the questions as to climate, and 
the way in which physiological action is thereby 
affected, are pre-eminent. hen these are better 
understood, we shall be better able than at present 
to approach that other question—the time of man’s 
appearance on the earth. According to Professor 

. Thomson, ninety-eight million years would be 
required for the cooling down of the earth from a 
blazing red-hot state to its present condition ; while 
Professor S, Haughton estimates the time at more 
than two thousand million years. Between these 
two sums, there is room enough for the amplest 
test of calculation; and there seems reason to 
believe that a solution will be arrived at only by 
taking into account such enormous periods of time 
as are familiar to astronomers, hatever be the 
answer, it is clear that geologists need not fear a 
scarcity of work for centuries to come. 

We take this opportunity to mention a contri- 
bution towards one part of the inquiry—namely, 
Mr John Lubbock’s book on Prehistoric Archeology, 
or Essays on the Primitive Condition of Man in 
Europe and America, which is announced for publi- 
cation. It is one of those books that present 
scientific information in a style acceptable to the 
general reader as well as the scientific student ; 
and the subjects it treats of have been rendered 


the more interesting by recent discoveries of 
ethnological remains. 


Professor Roscoe’s lecture opens a view of the 


g | remarkable facts which have been brought to light 


within the past year or two by physical and 
chemical science, particularly as regards the 
equivalence of certain forces: heat, light, mechanical 
action, magnetism, and others, for example, being 
convertible one into the other. By experiment, we 
now know that the quantity of heat emitted by 
each square foot of the sun’s surface every hour is 
equal to that generated by the combustion of fifteen 
hundred pounds of coal, and this in mechanical 
energy represents the work of seven thousand 
horses. The quantity of energy thus thrown off 
from the stupendous mass of =z sun must be all 
but inconceivable; and as to its effects, we witness 
them on our own earth, although the proportion 
which it receives in comparison with the total 
quantity is infinitely small. By experiment, we 
are able to measure the chemical action of sun- 
light in any season, and to note the differences 
which are great, and the sudden variations, and 
we can com the action in distant places. On 
the 4th of July last, Professor Roscoe made a com- 
asp between Heidelberg and Manchester, and 
‘ound the chemical brightness at the German town 
three times ter than at the English town. 
These two places are between three and four 
degrees apart ; and with respect to this compari 
Professor Roscoe observes: ‘If the method prove 
capable of general adoption for purposes of meteoro- 
logical registration, we may look forward to obtain- 
ing from such observations very interesting infor- 
mation respecting the relative distribution of the 
chemical rays over the earth’s surface.’ 

It has now become possible to compare the 
sun’s light with an artificial light—namely, 
that produced by the burning of magnesium 
wire. This is so rich in chemical rays, that it 
affords a good means of comparison, and can be 
used instead of sunlight for photography. In 
demonstration of the last-mentioned fact, Professor 
Roscoe ignited a magnesium wire, and by the light 
took a negative of Sir C. Lyell, from which a print 
was taken within a few minutes afterwards, and 
was reflected on a screen in presence of the audience 
by means of the oxyhydrogen light. Magnesium 
wire is likely to become of so much use in science 
and the arts, that a manufactory has been estab- 
lished in Manchester for producing it. ‘Some 
persons, says Professor Coan ‘are sanguine 
enough to believe that it may be used for illumin- 
ating our streets, and I understand that the gentle- 
men who manufacture the metal have an applica- 
tion from the managers of the gas-works at Rio 
de Janeiro, who seem to think it would be better 
for them to light with magnesium wire instead of 
gas.’ And he adds: ‘This is, I believe, a serious 

roposal; but we can scarcely expect that it will 
be carried out in practice.” Already, however, a 
magnesium-wire lamp for practical use has been 
invented by a photographer of a, And 
still more recently, a German chemist, Mr Wothly, 
has discovered a method of taking permanent 
photographs, which is a matter of essential import- 
ance, for it is distressing to think that all the 

hotographs on paper which we prize so much will 
e clean away before twenty years are over. 
Nitrate of silver has hitherto been the chemical _ 
used for rendering the paper sensitive ; but instead 
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of this, Mr Wothly uses a double salt of uranium, 
which, with collodion, gives unfading pictures. 
This is a great step in advance; moreover, we hear 
that these new photographs will bear soaking in 
water, and exposure to the weather for weeks with- 
out injury. We shall ere long have the oppor- 
tunity to test the fact 7 actual experience, for the 
United Association of Photography have purchased 
and patented the Wothlytype for use in this 
country. 

It has been sometimes said that England is over- 
done with foreigners; but according to a paper 
entitled ‘ Statistics of the Number and Occupation 
of Foreigners in England,’ read = Professor Levi, 
it ap that in 1861, among the 20,000,000 of 
population in England, there were not more than 
84,000 foreigners. This is much less than one per 
cent.; in other words, we have 261 natives for 
every foreigner. It is not likely, therefore, that 
we shall be perverted to foreign ways of thinking. 
In France, the proportion is 73 natives for every 
foreigner ; while in the United States, the propor- 
tion is so reduced that there are not more than 7 
natives for every foreigner. In New York, the 
foreigners are as 2 to 1 of the natives. In Spain, 
the foreigners are fewer than in England ; not more 
than 1 for every 447 natives, 

The Report of the United States’ Commissioner 
of Patents contains so many interesting particulars 
of progress in the mechanical arts, that we select a 
few as examples of the activity of invention on the 
other side of the Atlantic. Premising that the 
commissioner is strongly of opinion that patents 
are beneficial to inventors, we notice first his state- 
ment, that the inventive genius of the nation within 
the last few years had taken a direction which pre- 
pared the community for the enormous demands 
made upon them for men and treasure. ‘In con- 
sequence of this influence; he remarks, ‘the 
productive energy of the country has not been 
slackened, yet a million of men could be spared to 
fight the battles.’ In 1863, there were patented 
240 inventions in implements of war: of these, 42 
were for breech-loading small-arms. In the same 
year, the number of patents for agricultural pur- 
poses was 490 ; and concerning the work performed, 
we are told that in two counties of Ohio, 30 steam- 
thrashers prepared for the market a wheat-crop 
which, thrashed by hand, would have required the 
labour of 40,000 men. In the same year, 40,000 
reaping-machines were manufactured and sold ; and 
it is computed that the number in the present year 
will be 90,000 : equal to the labour of 450,000 men. 
For improvements in sewing-machines, 55 patents 
were taken out, making a total of 607 patents for 
that class of machine since the first in 1842. Some 
of these are complex, and sew button-holes with 
from two to five threads, and one is a very simple 
one-thread machine formed complete, with the 
feed and looping devices, and needle if desired, 
from a single piece of sheet-metal._—The yield of 
coal-oil was 6000 barrels a day, more than 2,000,000 
in the year, of which one-half was consumed in the 
States. This oil requires a peculiar form of lamp 
to insure satisfactory burning, and we find that 
from March 1859 to the end of 1863, there were 
patented 816 lamps for the burning of coal-oil. In 
one of these the spring for holding the deflector 
and chimney consists of a bent strip of brass; and 
by this simple contrivance, ‘several hundred 
thousand dollars have been gained by the inventor. 
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—In saw-mills, the up-and-down saw now makes 400 
strokes a minute, instead of, as formerly, 150; and 
as the saw is one-half the thickness that it used 
to be, the friction is reduced, and the waste of 
timber by one-half. Lathes are made which turn 
wood not only round and oval, but nearly square, 


perfect sphere can be turned without placing the 
thing to be turned between points or centres at 
all. Staves and heads for casks are made by 
machinery from the most cross-grained of timber 
at a single operation; and hoops are cut from the 
edge of a plank with an economy of time, labour, 
and material over the former method of cutting 
them from a round pole. 

In philosophical apparatus, the magneto-electric 
age has been applied with marked success. 

y the motive-power of a small eto-electric 
machine, occupying less than a cubic foot, a dial or 
index telegraph can be operated from five to 200 
miles, or further, and with this advantage, that any 
one who can read may act as operator without 
special training. Another application is a new 
mode of ignition for blasting with gunpowder by 
magneto-electricity. Former machines required 
large and costly galvanic batteries to ignite the 
fine platinum wire by which the charge was fired ; 
but the new machine will fire powder at a distance 
of a hundred miles, or under water by proper pre- 
cautions, by so simple a means, that, as the com- 
missioner says, ‘electricians will wonder as much 
as the uninitiated, if not more. It is done by a 
pencil-mark, The stroke of a common black-lead 
pencil on a block of wood is substituted for the 
platinum wire, and this disintegrated conductor, as 
it may be called, is so intensely ignited by the 
— current as to set fire to the 
wood.’ 


A QUESTION. 


I cLosz my eyes, and once again, 
The old, old house and the cedar-tree, 
With its solemn shade on the moonlit lawn, 
Clear as a vision comes back to me. 


The red geraniums mourn for the sun, 

Yet black they look in the moon’s full light ; 
The loose white roses over the porch 

Smell faintly sweet in the summer-night. 


I go through the porch and through the hall, 
And then I pause by the parlour door ; 

Half open it stands, and the moonlight streams 
Through open windows upon the floor. 


My love sits at the organ and plays, 
A wild old melody strange and low, 

Dreamily singing a ballad quaint, 
One that I sung to her long ago. 


Softly I steal to her side—she turns, 
Breaking off in the midst of a line, 

* Love, I was thinking of you,’ she says ; 
And then she puts both her hands in mine, 


She never sings in the parlour now— 
In perfect day, by the glassy sea, 
She sings a song that the angels know, 

But oh! does she ever think of me? 
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